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ABSTRACT *^ ^ - 

Teacher behavior and 'expectations aad teacher- student 
commuBication patterns vere investigate d amo ng urban and suburban 
teapfaers' of educaMe mentally ]:^etardedr~and Mucationally handicapped 
(emotionally maladjusted' a^nd leari^ing disabled) students. Classroom 
observers recorded teacher*student interaction using a version of the 
Brophf*Good o^ervation system^ The results indicated that both 
groups. of teachers tend to maximize success by aiming lov* level 
questions to specific students, ' use reinforcement and positive 
feed^apk; do not differ In HLheir questioning behavior, and do not 
appear to exhibit differential comjuunication to students with varying 
characteristics* (Author/DLS) ^ ^ ^ j \ - , . 
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Abstract 



This study Invest^ iga ted a) teacher-student communication patt^erps 
in-si>6tial education classroom^, b) differences in behavior between EH 
and ^EMR 'teachers, Bnd c) the teacher expectancy hypothesis that special 
education teachers will e^tfiibit different .l^^ehavior toward studejits who 
they perceive as differing in appropriate cla^l^oora behavior, achieve- 
raent, and discipline* Classroom observers recorded teacher-student in- 
teraction using a^version xyf the ^Brophy-Good observation system in five 
EMR and seven EH classes*in an ^urban and suburban school district. The 
results indicated that EH and EMR teachers a) t^nd to maximize success 
by aiming low level questions to specific students and use reinforce- 
ment .and^ositive feedback, b) do not differ in their questiofi>[^^ 
"behavior and c) do not api>ear to exhibit differential communication to 
students with var^^ing characteristics. 



■ ' ' , - TEACHER-STUDENT INTERACTION IN ' ' ' 

V . SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOMS 

Although the literature on teacher behavior in regular classrooms has 
* grown extensively in recent years, there are considerably le$s data on^ 

special education teachers • For example, we know that about 80% of the 
questions asked by regular teachers are either factual or procedural 
(Gall, 19?0) and that many regular teachers fail to make extenisve use of 
reinforcement in class (Flanders, 1970). However, we know very litt^^e 
' about these an\l^ther categories of teacher ^havior pertaining to special 
education teachers., * ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Special education teachers /Instruct: a i^ide range of handicapped s<ud-*- 

^ ' ■ _i ' ■ . 

ents who are identified by different characteristics. "For example, C^lif- ^ 

ornia has developed programs .for the educationally handicapped (EH)i a 

_ r ^ ' ■ ^ • ' . 

^'t classification for learning disabled and emotionally maladjusted dtuden:ts.. 

V * ^ * , ■ * " 

These st.4d^nts must have average oir abov,e-average intelligence and be ' ■ 

seriously below -expectancjr in one or more acaclemic areasr' Seriousne^ss of^ 

handicap is evident in that not more than two percent of a school di'strict's 

; * enrollment can be assigned ta/th^e EH program* In contrast, the-'edyc^ble^ .* 

* : * - / • ,* ■ ■ 

mentally retarded (EMR) ^are defined as not profiting from, the fegular class-* 

room a$^ well as^ performing sagnif^antly below average on an individualized 

* / * * ■ * ■ 

intelligence test and deino nitrating maladaptive behavior* Given ^uch 

■ " if ^ ^ ■ • ■ 

^ * If * 

varying characteristics .bet/ween £H and EMR .students , we may expect thelr"^ 
teachers to differ in. theiir interaction^ with them* However, we^know,of 
^ no igtudies which Kave^cystein^t|^ observed *EH and EfSt teachers in^tKeit ^ 

classroom treatment of handica/pped students, ^ ^ \ , 

■ ■ , lit " ■ * * 

SltDlXatly., thq expecj:ancy data In special education classroo^ are - 

' ■ ' ' 'I ' 1 " ' ' ' '.■ ' ^ 

extremely limited, tarsen (1975) completed a major review of re§e^rclf\ctti 
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the influences of teacher expectation on the school performance of .handi- 
capped children* Unfortunately, all but ^ f^w studies originated in regular 
classrooms. Although the data support the fact that regular classroom 
teachers often react differently to individual students on the basis, of 



their initial perception and expectations^ we cannot be sure to ^hat extent 

the^e studie^s can generalize to special education teacher?. The fact that 

* 

special education placement leads to labeling and lower student self-per- 
ceptiDns (Hobbs, 1975; Jones, 1972) does not necessarily mean that special 
education teachers cotaniunicate-dif ferential expectations to different ^ 
students* 

* / 

To date, teacher behavior research in special classes has produced 

mixed results. Salvia, Clark, and YssBldyke (1973) reported that special 

education teachers had 'pendency to retain stereotypes ^f ^^handl capping 

conditions" even^hen they were not present* Haskett (1969) Cound that 

teachers* perception of students was related to their school performance. 

^ \ ^ ' ■ . ' 

,HoweveV. when Gosall and H^yan (1970) tested the expectancy phenomenon in 
* , 

EMR closes, they found no influence on academic perf ormance* Yoshida 
and Meyers (1975) also found no difference in regular and special education 
teachers* expectations for pupil success when a child was labeled '^mentally 
jy^etardeii** or designated to be in a re^lar class. Lynch and Ames (1W2) 
studied teaGher behavior in both special ^d^regular classrooms. They 
founti that special educatioA teachers did not favor^ the. more able student^ 

while the regular teachers silowea a definite bias toward more able students. 

\ . • •> ' • - , ■ • 

The researchers in the first three studies'attempted to Inducle expecta- 
If ' . ' 

tioDs by providing teachers with incorrect Information about their students. 

This procedure follows the design of the early teacher expectancy studies 

in teguj^at classrooms, the Yoshida and Meyers (1975) study was « laboratory 



experiment designed to investigate Jthe bias of the^MR^labol ^teachers* 

expectancies as related to change in-a student's" perfonjiance. The last . 

study Lynch and Ames (1972) was a naturalist^ic ^Investigation of teacher 

communication patterns' with different students, Brophy and. Good (1974) 

have pointed out the shortcomings of experimentally induced expectancy 

■ 

and studies have recommended greater use of naturalistic studies. 

This investigation attempted to answer the following questions: What 
are th^ teacher-student Interaction 'patterns' in special education cAass- 
rooms?. Are there differ^ces between EMK and EH .teachers in their inter- 
action in schools coi^i/rised of predominantly high or low SES students? 
Do special education teachers exhibit the expectancy*eicfect by behaving 
differently towards select students within a classroom in terms of tli? • 
type and level of questions and type of feedback given to students? More 
specif ically J do'specia^l education^ teatchers behave differently towards 
Students they perceive as; exhibiting the tnogt appropriate classroom 
behavior^ e':^hib>ti'ng the worst discipline problem^ profiting most and 
least from the class^ and achieving at the highest ahd lowest academic 
levels, * ^ . ' 

# * * 

Method ' - 

Data Co l lectin ' ' . 

— — \ 

Tfie data w6re collected in randomly selected self-contained special 
education classrooms: three EMR and four EH clg^se^ from an urban, school ^* 
dis^trict and two EMR and three EH classes ^oig a suburban district. The . 
urban district comprised students from predominantly lower-bocioeconomic 
bgckgr6unds while the suburban district cdmprised students, from pre^OT^^nant; 
ly middle-class bacjcgrounds. The urban' district had considerabJ.j^ rtore ^EMR 



, • • • ■ 

classes thsn EH classes* This rste was almost reversed for the suburban ' 
district, - ^ 

The teachers were told that the investigators were interested in ob- 
serving* differences ia the classroom behavior of students, V^^y were^not 
informed that their behavior was the principal focus of the investigation.' 

coders using a version of the Brophy-^Good Interattfion Observation 

i 

System (Brpphy and Good» 1970) » observed each ^teacher for a minimum of ten 
hours of codable interaction time.: The cc(ders spent Ckjjfi4 weeks practic{hg' 
coding in laboratory and school BituatiQus until thfey readied an 85% agree-* 
ment onfall coding categories, ' 



Teacher-Student Interaction Variables " , ' ^ 

The type of dyadic interactions coded Were teacher-afforded response ^ 
opportunities- and 'Other t^pes of^interaction Initiated by the children " 
separately as to whetVuer* they wer^ disclpllile questions used to encourage 

'better attention, open quesxlons directed, to the class as a wlio^, or 

: \ - ' " ' .' ' V / . ' 

Siyect question^; aimed at a particular child* Call outs weif^ cpded wheq * 

the :re$pondent called oyt the answer without waiting for teaclier i^ecognitlon* 

^ In addition, various types of teacher questions iSere categorised--- ! 

prAcegs » product » choice^ and ^elf ^ Process questions require an ^xplania7. J 

tion of a^^'compl^ phenome&o^i^Qr ^of the thinking or problem-solving strategies 

used in arriving at a ,com:lusion. Product questions req'uire ^ single word • 

or short answer^ previously reporting fact from memory/ Self-reference . ^. 

questions ask the student to provide his, opinion 6r personal experienced - 

Choice 'questions provide the student with a list Df alternative answer^s - ..Jf^ 

: \ ' '* ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' ^ 

ffrojn whiV^h he must select the correct response.^ . , , • ^ 



^ Coders also noted the quality of' th^ child's irB<4pbnse (correct, in-** 

. V 

complete, or partially correct, incorrect or no response) and the type of 
feedback gi^^en by the teacher (praise, criticism > supplying the answer, 
repeating the question, rephrasing the question or giving a clue, or giving^, 
no feedback at, all). 

After all observations were completed, the teachers* were asked*td 

".A ■ 

lomplete a questionnaire regarding various aspects o^ -their program* In- 

' • , ^ ? 

cXuded.in the questiolinaii;e were three questions which asked the teachers 

' . ' . / / 

to select two student^ in their class for the |^ll,dwing categories, stud- 
ents who displayed; 'a) the worst discipline problems, b) the best behavior, 
c) profited most from the special education program, e) performed at the 



highest academic level, and f) performed at the lowest academic «level. A 
student could be selected, for more than one category* 

Data Analysis ■ 
TeacJier behavior was itieasured by identifying the percentage of the, 

'J ■ ' 

type and leffel of questions asked and the feedback given to correct and 
incorrect (wro^j^) respoiis^s* Certain cate/gories in the observation system 
were combined because of limited responses'. -For example the percentage 
of answars^/fesponded partially correct, incorrect, or don't. know by the 
students'was analyze'd between students '.programs (EH vs. EMR) within the 
urban and suburban" districts and between students selected foif the^specif ied 
behavior achievement and profit categories idetitified above across all 
classrooms. Feedback glvetw to don't know responses were not included be-- 
caUse of the low frequenojr of occurance. There were only'23 cases In the 
url>9n distinct and II cases in the suburban district where a studetyt 
cou3\^5J not give any answer to a qu^j^lon. The following were t\\e various 
fe^dback'reactions^ observed in the study: " ^ 



' Pjerceat answers-Correct:' The percentage -of answers responded correctly 

Percent Correct^Praise, Affrt;^ Percentage qX correct answers given 
praise or affirm right feedback * v 

Percent Corwect-Ho feedback: 'Percentage of correct answers given ^ 
no feedback . > * * ' 

Percent^ Cor rect-Hew questions; Percentage of correct. answers giVen * ^ 
^ a new question *' - . 

Per^nt^ Wrg-NQ^ feedback: Percentage of wrong" answers given^ no 
y^f eedback ^ , ' s 

Percent^Wrg"NW-Critt^J^rcehtage of wrong answers followed by negate 
' wrong or criticism 

Percent Wrg-*Sustairi^ Percentage of wrong answers given process, repe- 
tition or jrephrase of question , ^ ^ " 

Percent Wrg-*Give Ans. , Ask, Call-Percentage of.wrong answers .followed 
by giving answers,, ask other, ^ call other 

Percent Wtg-NewiQ; Percept;iage of wrong answers followed by new ques^ 
tions ' * . - - . 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Teacher-Stu dent Commu nicatlpn Patternk 

^ =N , ^ 

Table* 1 presents the mear^-pHTCS^^([ge^ of^^lSift' and EH teachers* level 
of que^tioQing and feedback to the' students within each school district* 
' The sam^l^ size for the student;^ in each district indicates thfe number r 
of subjects involved in the different combinationfe of behSvior. . - 



INSERT TABLE 1' ABOUT HERE 



The predoiainant method^f questioning students was product questions 

' aiToed at particular students* The yange in the mean percentage of direct 

■ * ^ / * ^ 

questions was 68%-9l5£. / In all other response Categories t^e percentage 



> 



did not exceed 18%* The level of (]uestions was primarily product (52%-81%)* 
Other than the 19% use of, process questions in the EMR 'class in the subur- 
ban district, the ^teachers rarely used process questioning in ■yhic)! the* 
student is required to explain something. This questioning strategy clo^e- 
ly resembles the behavior of regular teachers (Gall, 1970)* 

The ^percentage of (]uestions answered correctly is extremely high in the 
sampled classes. Although the EH students in the urban district answered 
only 58% of their questions correctly, the average for tlie remaining 
classes were 82%, 87%, and^8%*^ This finding Is not surprising when we* 



;;^>a&i5^r the" low level of questioning. 



- Let us now consider the type of teacher feedb^k after ^students respond 
/ ■ ^ 

correctly cjr incorrectly to a question. After a correct response the teach- 
ers had.^ tendency tOa^jriase or affirm that the student's response was cor^ 
rect or acceptable. The only cli^ference was that the EMR teachers in the 
urban district^ tend^ to use. less praise or affirmation (75%) and used 
less feedback (23%)« tn*about 20% of the cases, the'teachets asked stud- 
ents who ^nsw^^rad a qut^stion correctly another (juestion. Therfe was a sig- 
niflcant difference in ^hc use of this strategy in tn&suburban dlst;,rlct 
where tl^ EMR teachers were more lijcely to use/thiff ytrategy* 



The_ frcsquency of, incorrect jisponVes was very low. When a question 
vas answered^ inteorrec^tly, the stjadent /w|i3 told^so or criticised on- an 



average ranp^ng from 83 to 86% of the time* In about halfy^f the situations 
the teachers used some sustaining feedback ^(52% - 64%) /uch as repeating 
or rephrasing th^- question or giving a clue; * * ^ , . 

One o£ the basic strategies In special classroom^ was" the teacher^ 
attempt to maximize succeer^^nd minimize failure* This was done by aiming 
prodi^ct questions to particular students and rein^rcing ^y ^sitive 



^sit 



response^ However, there has been some criticism in what is called error- 
less learning* Dweck (1975) studied the question of whether the most ef- 
fective way of ocercoraing negative reactions to failure is to elimina'te 
it from the situation or teach the child How to deal with it. She worked 
with, subjects who were failure-oriented and found that when they were 
taught to attribute failure during tifaining to insufficient' effort, they 



were able tq persist ^after failure in a test situation. Students in a 
success only g^oup 'did^ not show any* Impr^ovement of performance following 
failure. Dweck concludes that instructional programs should include pro-^ 
ce<iures dealing^ with failure rather that to attempt to skirt the issue by 
trying to ensure success. Gold (197^ questions the strategy of reinfor-^ 
cing' any little positive behavior in most programs ^for the retarded. The 
assumption underlying the reirff orcement strategy is that retarded students 
have ll^ttle ability, and therefore, any response mu&t represent .cbnsiderable 
effort; He suggests^ that "reward given^or low levels of success could^^ * 
result in support for low self-concept (p, 11)/* That^ is to ^ay, if a 
student is reinforced for Success in a task that he perceives as simple, 
he may come to believe that Ris teacher percfeives him as having low ability* 
These papers have important implications for the findings o£ the present 
study* Although the teacher may believe that low * level questions, correct 



answers, and liberal ♦use of reinforcements leaffs to 'success and V^osi^lve 

. ' ; ■ • ^ " ^ . 

self-concepts, t^e strategy does little to deal constructively With failure. 

It mdy also reinforce negative self-concepts. 

/ f ^ 

Behavior o f EH vs . ^ EMR Teachers * ' , /' 1 

In-order tio.'test whether behavior differed by type of teachet, a 

test was used to analyze the data. Jhe distributions of percentages from' 

both the EMR and EH groups -within each school district were pooled enci the 



median percentage was determined ^for each pooled distribution. The teacher- 
student interaction, percentages^for e^h variable were assigned 4:o one of 

■ f * ■ 

two categories, either above or below the median percentage. This procedure 
created a 2 X 2 table Vith teacher ty^e (EMR versus EH) as one factor 
and frequency above or below the median as the second factor. Table 1 ' . 
, preseojts th§ frequei^cy of percentages above the median for .each handicapped 
category within a school district and the derived X^ value*! Thus, ior. ^ 
correct-ptalse, AFFrt> 18 EMR and. 26 EH students were above the median. 
The X2 ^lue was 5.17 which was significant at .'05^ This means that-^in^ 
the urban district the EH students were more likely to be given praise or 
told they were right after, a correct answer than the EMR students. . The 
mean percentage for the EMR students was 74.6% whU-e the mean percentage* 
for ther£H students was;;96.4%. . ^ 

The results of, all eomj^risons of special education teachers yielded 
I'Ol 34 differences in The quantity or quality of teacher "beliavior . In- 
spectfion of Table 1 reveciled no dlsfinct patterns of differential ihter- 
action towards students between the EH and EMR teachers. 

V ■ 



IirSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



-Several possibi^it;ies for the f-ew number of significant differ'ences 

between EH and EMR teachers' behavior can be identified. First, special ' 

education teachers may similarly' approach EH and EMR students because 

■ t ^ 

they perceive their students a? school failures* From an instructional ' 

standpoint, it may make little difference that, the s^dents^ave been 



classified as EH or EM^- Rather-, the same 'strategics may be used to 

reduce failure such as presenting questions whl-ch special learners are^ 

* J* * ' 

eblk to jciorrectly answer^ These responses ard ^usually followed by 

m 

praise* Second, the organisation *of both EH and EMR classes such as 
the low teacher-student ratios increase the probabilities of the 
teacher using small group or one-to-one ipt;eractioiv between the, teacher 

and stu^eivt* , Thcf'availability of these instructional alternatives may 

■ . " 1 * 

result^n similar teacher'behavior* Thus, both stiident and organiza- 
tional cti^racterlstics o^ special education programs may be homogeneous 
enough to result in similar pi;^ctices for EH and EMR teachers obs^i^yed 
in this study* 

Tearcher E ^ xpectancy. , ^aavior ^ ' , 

Although the beha^ior^ of EH* a>id EMR teachers toward all student^ 

was siurfl-ar^ ^the teachers could exhibit differerttial behavior toward 

** • * " ' r * 

specific studsnts tn class. This* concept raises the e^ipectancy i^sue 
"regarding special education teachers* . .f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

„ Table 2 pres^ents the observation dat^^'cbti^bi ning^ EU and ,EHR classes 
Separately *from both dlstri^cts pn ,t<;Vcher behavior toward students iden- 
tified In' tfhe questionnaire iij , terms pf bfiti^^ior, achievement, and , 
success class* Only the me^ns. ^re presented becaii^e there were no 
sighlficanV. differences j^i teacher behavior- 



. The otfeerv^tion data in Table 2 of te^^cher behavior toward 64:udents 
identified as 'exhibiting good or t^^d behavior,,^ profiting most or leasjt 

'-/r:' . ; . ■ * ■ ' 

from the class, and^chieving at ^ t^gher or lower academic level appeair 
to resemble the^same interaction founds with t*he tptal population* There ^ ^ 
is no evidence from this data that the teachers *w^t^ likely 'to ask ^ccg:*^ 



* » , 



tain students -higher level questions^ reinforce t)iem^more often^ or use 
more sustaining feedback* - / ^ , ^ 

• ' . " ■ • . * ■ r. 

" J 

- - 1 ^ , . . 

Some Me th odo lofi i cal Concerns ' ' . ^ 

Although there was no evidence of differential teaclfer communi'ca- * 
-tion in the particular dyadic interaction system used irv this study, 
res^earchers chould investigate other^teacher behaviors in speciii classes 
that might contribute to the communication of low expectations. For 
example, ^.^nce th$re are often one ot more aides working with special- 
education teachers, students mi^ht be assigned to either' the aide, or 
teacher according to vSrious^ student ctf'aracteristics such as achievement 
or motivations^ This assignment ma^y also influence th^ length of /time 
these .ischool personnel ins truest students- 

Let us consider for a ^moment a few methodological problems thay- 
may limit the usefulness -of -this, evaluation tQol, first, there may be 
more tjian one teacher in the alassroom. Indeed, this possibility is 
very likely in special ^educatibn classes* It may even be usual to find 

a teacher aide assisting the teacher in such classes. What criteria 

■ ' ' \ ' * . ' ' . 

does th^ co<!er use to decide, which* teaching ^ent to measure? Moreover, 

if the^ coder decides^o always measure the teacher can he be sure that 

th^ stud^ts have not been differently sej^ected? It's possible, for 

- -• ■' / ^ \ ^ ' 

example, that the teacher work^ with more problem students than the \ 

' / ' ' - 

other teaching agent J Thus, yChese studentdvare less li4iely to answer - 

the -teacher questions corrjifeiAy and be givenaffij^oa^ive f^^^ 



jnents from t;he teacher. / , \ 

^:^cond, it is' possible that some of the students ma/ not be present' 
in the class for the wHole peri-od. For example, the ojlder students "may ' _ 

leave the classroom to take part in a woodshop of ^sewing progtam^ ^ Thus, 

^ ' * ' * i ■ 

the older students itfay^ not be available for response qu^tionlhg 'diiring 

some parts of the ^^chool day* In a similar vein, even if these "stud- 
ents come back to tHe classroom before., the coier leaves there is reas6n 
to worry that^the students will be given'special t^sks; to work on ,* 
while the teacher finishes his questioning of the'^her students. In- 
deed, if the older students are given independent assignments theni 
there are-only a few viable response categories the coder can use to V 
measure their'' interaction with the teacher*" * ■ ^ 

Third, sometimes the teacher systematically allows cei^tain stud- 
ents, to leave^tjlass for various pifocedural matters (i.e. carry note to * , 
office). If the'tBacher tends to send mote prpblem student^^^an 
achieving students out of the c^seroom on errands then the coder .may 

* V 

get less opportunity to measure these students on soilie of the content 

categories . - . ^ 

Fourth^ sometimes the teacher can limit , the full range of ^student ' 

responses and hi$ own feedback' to that response by asking self-reference^ 

questions. Fot' e'xaniple^ i£ a student is asked his opinion about;, a tel- 

evision personality it Is unlikely that the teacfier will challenge his ' 

• - 

answer or give the student^ a critical feedback. Thus, the Self-referenced 
question precludes the possibility of negative student at^swers and negative 
teacher , feedback. Moreover, it ie certainly possible that*'specialfedu- 
cation classes may give more time to studejit opinion questions and thus 
reduce the range of the measuring instrument. 



Fifth, the teacher m^y limit, some of the categories -using sm^all 
group activities in the classroom* The teacher may use the rephrase 
or ask othe^ category more because of the size of the group* Also some 
.students may need, special attention from the teacher (tutotial) and 
thus work for longer periods of tiane, in the,siaall groups* Finally, 
some categories may be used more because of the physlcaL distance of 

the students to each other and to the teacher* The coder; can pick up 

* ' . J* . 

more non-verbal cues and thus need different decisions about border-^ 
line categories ,(e*g* T>xaise versus affirmation)* 

The above llGhitations in tv(e observation system'may have led iis 
away ^^fr^m-^^ss^v salient forms* of teacher expectancy* Thus, to fully 
explain the expectancy phenomenon In special classrooms. It may be ^^^^ 
necessary to focus on other types of jteacheT^student interaction than 
the question-response-feedback dimensions in the Good and Broptiy system < 

Summary * . * , ' 

. > j 

This study was an' initial effort to investigate: a) teacher-student 
communication p,dt terns in special education classrooms, b) differences 
in behavior between EH and KMR teachers and c) the "teacher expectancy 
hypothesis that. speclajL education teachers will exhibit different beh- 
avior toward st^udents wbo they perceived as differing ,ln appropriate 
classroom behavior, ''achievement, and dljsclpline*.^. The findings suggest 
that: . ' . 

(l) Special education teachers itend to maximize success by aim- 

' ing low level que'fetionS to specific students and use re- 

'* * * ^ 

Inforcement and positive f eedback* ^ j ' 



(2y Thei:^,are few differences in the questioning behaviors of EH 
and QfR t^eachers within school districts^ comprising of stud- 
^ eots of different SES levels* 

(3) Special education 'tea9hers do not appear to exhibit differ*^ 
enti^l communication to students with varying characteris-^ ? 



tics. 
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